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MIDDLE BROOK, WINCHESTER. 

The readers of the ‘ Mirror’ have been 
made familiar with Winchester and its 
cathedral, but the subject of our cut this 
week, though a finer specimen of an old 
English lane or street could hardly be 
found, has till now never appeared in 
this publication. 

There is something not a little pictu- 
resque in the aspect of Middle Brook. 
The ancient houses, with their overhang- 
ing upper stories, on either side the flow- 
ing wave, where we look for a road, and 
the cathedral in the distance, present al- 
together a picture of uncommon interest. 
The water seen in the centre of the en- 
graving is one of the streams of the river 
Itchen, the basin of which is supposed 
to have been formerly established. here. 
The object of giving it this direction is 
not very apparent. Its ehannel, Britton 
tells us, “is said to have been formed by 
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the powerful and munificent Saxon bis- 
hop Ethelwold, early in the eleventh cen- 
tury.” 

The sportive urchins who occupy them- 
selves on its ample banks, think little of 
the prelate who, eight hundred years ago, 

repared this scene of their amusement. 
Could they recall the gay crowds that 
have enjoyed the freshness of the glassy 
expanse before them, and who are now 
mouldering in their tombs, it would star- 
tle while it waked them to a sense of their 
own evanescent character. It might make 
them sedate but possibly gloomy, and not 
increase their value as members of so- 
ciety. 

“ Thought might destroy their paradise.”” 

And why should not they accomplish 
their brief career as cheerily as their 
mirth-loving predecessors of ‘ The Olden 
Time.” 


D [ VOL. XLIv. 
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ENGLISH LIFE m rox EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
CHAPTER XIX.—FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


That ridiculous and artificial state of ex- 
istence which is called fashionable life, 
whether developed in our dress, our con- 
versation, or our manners, has frequently 
formed the subject of severe, though just 
and well-merited satire. Addison and 
Steele were among the most powerful ene- 
mies with whom the world of fashion ever 
had to contend, and truly they knew no 
mercy in their attacks, but followed to the 
letter the ‘path which they had chosen for 
their exertions, “to correct,” as they pre- 
mised in their introductory address, “the 
follies, foibles, and fashions of the time.” 
After such powerful writers it would be 


presumptuous in an humble scribbler like 
m to tl down the gauntlet to the 
w of ; neither could a discus- 


sion of such @ nature be eS ae ha 
priety into a glance at ish li ut, 
ie T may uct be ond co ener eee 


guments of oA Addison, it is within thin 


ketch: 
from them all the infarmation which hay 


than at mt the most 


gre 
pre of the fashionable follies of the 
century, and the possession of 9 
e mistress constituted the principal 


quanpestion in ewmming the character or a 
of fashion. Immense gums were la- 
viched on these fickle fair ones; and fre- 
quently the lover had scarcely presented 
his mistress with a costly present before he 
heard that she had eloped with a rival. The 
terms which the lady usually insisted upon 
were, fifty guineas and upwards per week, 
first-rate apartments, and an equipage. It 
became no rare occurrence to see a lady of 
this character rattling through the streets 
in a carriage, attended upon by footmen, 
and (such was the purifying quality of 
gold) visited even by virtuous and reputa- 
ble females. In some instances ladies of 
title did not object to this mode of life, but 
condescended to be the mistresses of wealthy 
though plebean lovers. 

It would appear from the frequent notice 
of the subject in the “Spectator” and its 
contemporaries, that the time of the lounger 
about town, or, in other words, the “man of 
fashion,” was divided between the coffee- 
house, the gaming-table, his mistress, and 
the theatre, even still more liberally than by 
such characters of the present day. But 
severe as were Addison and Steele in their 
criticisms, they were surpassed by Field- 
ing, who appears to have been completely 
surfeited and heartily disgusted with fas- 


pre aio and amours were, to a much 
extent 


hionable life. Vi and occasionally 
offensiye as Hielding’s works undeniably 
are, there is no writer who approaches him 
for a faithfal portraiture of men and man- 
ners. His pictures are drawn from nature; 
and, while we cannot but admire his cor- 
rect delineation of the single-hearted, good- 
natured soul, but stern and conscientious 
pastor, sketched under the name of Parson 
Adams, the follies and absurdities of the fas- 
hionable Beau Didapper are pavers 
with equal vi and equal truth. 

In the novel of “Joseph Andrews,” the 
routine of the fashionable life of the time is 
summed up in one day’s journal, which I 
shall take the liberty of transcribing, as it 
will convey a more just idea of town life in 
1740 than I can hope to afford by any other 


means :— 

* In the morning,” says the reformed de- 
hauchee, whilst narrating the history of his 
life, “J arose, took my great stick, and 
walked out in my green Seen With aT hair 
in papers, and sauntered about till ten 
Went to the auction, told Lady B—— she 
had a dirty face, laughed heartily at some- 

ing Captain G—— said (I can’t remem- 
ber what, for I did not very well hear it), 
whispered Lord —, bowed to the Duke of 
—, and was ing to hig for a snuff-box but 
did oa ici should have had it. 


“ From 2 to 4..Dressed myself 

4to 6..Dined 

6 to 8..Coffee-house 

8 to 9.. -lane playhouse 
9 to 10..Lincoln’s Inn-fields 


10 to 12..Drawing-room.” 


js, then, was a day of fashionable life, 
such a life as Horace Walpole spent, 
with all his affected taste and love of litera- 
ture. But Fielding’s hero fell from this 
grand circle of fashion on account of his 
refusal to fight a duel with an officer, of 
whom he knew nothing, and he sooondingly 
found himself “sent to Coventry” by his 
old associates, and compelled to seek for 
fresh ones in the second circle, among the 
beaux and loungers of the Temple. The fa- 
vourite haunts of these worthies ap to 
have been in the neighbourhood of Covent- 
garden, where they “ made love to orange 
wenches, and damned plays.” The de- 
bauchee, however, soon withdrew himself 
from this society, and, after engaging in 
amours and intrigues, became a professed 
mbler, and thus released himself of the 
ittle money which his previous extrava- 
gancies had left. With indigence came 
wisdom and repentance, and he was at 
length heartily sick of fashionable life, 
which he had seen in every phase; he 
married, retired from town, and domesti- 
cated himself far from the metropolis, and 
the world of fashion. 
In this character, then, Fielding has 
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ven us @ portrait of-those whom the world 

onoured with the tifles of “ bloods,” 
“ bricks,” ‘ macaronies,” “ ee = 
“ pretty fellows,” generally—the ly 0 
louis who, volfectivel formed “ the 
ton,” a word then, too often, confounded 
with “ public opinion.” 

But, in my attention to the men of fas- 
hion, I must not behave uncourteously to 
the fairer sex, and while tracing the career 
of a man of the world, it would ill become a 
faithful sketcher to forget the manners of 
the ladies. Such artless, innocent, pastoral 
benstiag “ they arin fee ! Sinton ee 
plicity an archness; ing ra- 
ther out of uleos, perhaps, when contrasted 
with their painted cheeks and pencilled eye- 
brows, but, nevertheless, pf gee prett 
and Gelighstal in its way. The fashionable 
ladies of the eighteenth century played two 
very opposite parts, some ass the 
dress and manners of the ladies of plea- 
sure, others preferring the artlessness of 
rural hoydens. Yo ies who had, pro- 
bably, never Bris the confines of St. 
James’s, and scarcely knew the difference 
between a lamb and a bullock, except when 
served up, cooked, at their fathers’ tables, 
suddenly undertook the innocent duties of 
the shepherdess, tending flocks and herds, 
and ing about their admiration of rural 
pastimes, decking their hair with wreaths 
of wild flowers which they had culled from 
the fields and hedges, and professing a 
most romantic love of nature and her 
works. Then the portraits of the Hon. 
Miss B. or the young Lady C., represented 
youthful females, surrounded by flocks, of 
sheep, and crooks in hand, reclining against 
the trees. Then all young misses to whom 
were inscribed in the magazines long odes 
and acrostics (for acrostics were “ fashiona- 
ble” fifty years ago) were Phillises and 
Chloes, and Pheebes and Celias, and the 
young gentlemen whom the Muses in- 
spired to write the odes, were Damons, Eu- 
genios, and Palzmons. 

Would that they had imitated the inno- 
cence as well as the names and occupations 
of the characters which they chose to as- 
sume. Would that they had been equally 
unpolluted and ignorant of the vices of the 
world. But it was otherwise; and the some- 
what ludicrous circumstance might fre- 
quently be seen of one of these artificial 
“ she agony Marat and embroidered, 
listening to the advances of some amorous 
swain in thé box of a London theatre! 

Among the addenda of fashionable life 
of the last century we must not forget the 
unblushing effrontery with which a portion 
of the press deliberately devoted itself to 
the cause of intrigue. The most provoking 
allurements were held out from time to 
time. The wretched females, who were 
described in all their loveliness, no doubt 
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were as duly taxed for the notice as a quack 
doctor for his advertisement. Most deli- 
oly pois as were many of the articles 
to w we refer, their object was vicious 
in the extreme. We copy from Harris's 
List: the picture of one gay miss who flou- 
rished three score years with the hints 
which accompanied, probably suggested by 
Noa 

“Mi _ n, facing the Floor- 
Cloth Manufactory, Knitsbridge. 

 ¢ Nymph more fair than Houri poet formed.’ 

“Ifwe were called upon to name the lad 
who we consider to be the most beauti 
among the whole sisterhood, it would cer- 
tainly be Sally, she has so many enchant- 
ing blanching blandishments that they are 
quite irresistible. It is as impossible to 
withstand the artillery of her eyes, as the 
po anh sg then her hair, her lips 
are everything, areso bre sober: f charm- 
ing as to fill every beholder with rapture. 
» ae oe = almost lost to 
the public, for Sir Harry P—t engrosses or 
—_ to engross them altogether to him- 
se 


“ She is just twenty-two, of the most ele- 
gant form imaginable; and as we know her 
to be amourously inclined, we do not think 
that any young fellow need despair if he 
have ability, and understands the method of 
carrying on an intrigue with prudence and 
—e for when a rene once knows that 
she may trangress with impunity, it is ten to 
one that she will vif ae has an: 
object in view that is agreeable to her; and 
what can be more agreeable than an ad- 
mirer who has the man and the lover well 
blended together.” 


ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


Se 


The Wandering Jew. 
Br EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulié’s “ Marguérite,” ec. 


PART L--THE WHITE FALCON INN. 


CHAPTER VIL-—THE TRAVELLER. 


Dagobert, on hearing the shriek, started 
to his feet, saying, * What is the matter, 


“¢ Look, look,” she so pointing to the 
window, “I saw a hand move the pelisse.”’ 
The old soldier rushed to the casement, 
forced it open, looked out, listened, but 
heard only he moaning of the wind, which 
was blowing strong. Se shut the case- 
ment, convinced that it was a gust that 
had deranged the pelisse, “Do not be 
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afraid, my children, there is nothing the 
matter.” 

“TI am sure I saw a hand stretched to- 
wards the pelisse,” Rose said, still trem- 


bling. 

«No, no, Rose,” Blanche replied, “I 
looked and saw nothing.” 

“Nor was there anything, my children. 
The window is, at least, eight feet from the 
ground. To do so they must have made 
use of a ladder, and no one could have 
aoe it away before I reached the win- 

low.” 

“Then it must have been the wind, m 
good Dagobert,” said Rose, “I am sorry 
interrupted you.” 

“ Never mind,’’ said the soldier, reflec- 
tively; “I am sorry Rabat-Joie has not 
returned: he is sure to have found out 
the stable where Jovial is, and will be 
bidding him good night. I have a great 
“— to go and fetch him.” ican 

* O no, Dagobert,” the young girls cried, 
“ do not leave us, we shall be fai.” 

“Well, then,” Dagobert said, seating 
himself with his face to the window, “ let 
us continue our recital. Behold your father 
a prisoner at Warsaw, in love with your 
mother, whose father was trying to force 
her to marry another. In 1814, the return 
of the Bourbons to France, and the ex- 
ile of the Emperor to the island of Elba, 
seemed to put a termination to the war. 
On learning this, your mother said to the 
general, ‘The war is over; you are free. 
‘The emperor is unfortunate and miserable; 
you owe him every thing; go to him. I do 
not know when we may meet again, but I 
will never wed other than you. I shall be 
faithful till death!’ Before setting out, 
your father called me and said, ‘ Dagobert, 
you must remain with Miss Eva; should 

er father torment her beyond bearing, she 
will require your aid to accomplish her 
flight. Our letters shall pass through your 
hands. I shall see your wife and child at 
Paris, and shall encourage them, and tell 
them what a friend you are to me.’ Be- 
hold your father, then, at Elba, and me at 
Warsaw, concealed in a house near your 
mother’s. I received all letters, and sent 
them to her. In one of these letters, I tell 
you this with pride, my children, the gene- 
ral said that the emperor remembered me. 
‘O, Dagobert,’ said he to your father, 
‘ one of my old grenadiers; he was both in 
Egypt and Italy with me, was covered with 
wounds, and I honoured the old veteran, 
with my own hand, at Wagram. O yes, I 


remember him.’ When your mother read 
this to me, I could not refrain from cry- 
ing like a child. Well, I continued car- 
rying the letters to your mother, which 
helped to console her, for she was suffering 
much from her parents, to whom the only 
answer she gave was, ‘I shall never marry 
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other than General Simon.’ One day 
she received a letter from the general, in- 
forming her that the emperor had left Elba. 
The war then began again, and that cam- 
peign, my children, was a fearful one. At 
ontmirail your father fought like a lion, 
and his troops excelled each other in deeds 
of bravery. The emperor, to the admira- 
tion of the whole army, honoured your fa- 
ther on the field of battle by the name of 
duke of Montmirail and marshal of France.” 

“ Marshal of France!” exclaimed Rose, 
in astonishment. 

“ Duke of Montmirail!” added Blanche, 
in equal surprise. 

“ Yes; Peter Simon, son of a tradesman, 
duke and marshal. <A step higher would 
have made him king,” added Dagobert, 
with pride. “ Such is the way the emperor 
treated the children of the people. How 
beautiful the reply, when it was said, ‘ Your 
emperor makes of you food for the can- 
non;’ while the ple answered, ‘ Others 
make of us food for misery.’ I would rather 
brave the cannon, and run the chance of 
becoming captain, colonel, marshal, king, 
or pensioner, than die of hunger and cold, 
or of age, on a piece of straw, after having 
oy hard for forty years for other peo- 

e.”” 

“ But do they die of hunger in that fine 
city called Paris?” 

“Even in Paris, my children; after 
Montmirail, there was a day of mourning— 
a day when, said your father, old soldiers, 
like me, wept — yes, wept! on the eve of 
battle. That day, my children, was called 
Waterloo.” 

The expression of grief which the old 
soldier gave to these words, startled the 
poor orphans. 

“ At last,” continued Dagobert, drawing 
a deep sigh, “ on that cursed day, your fa- 
ther, at the head of one of the divisions of 
the Guard, fell, covered with wounds. When 
he recovered, which was some time after- 
wards, he asked permission to go to St. 
Helena, another island where the English 
had sent the emperor to torture him in pri- 
vate; which was refused. Exasperated, 
like many others, against the Bourbons, 
the general set on foot a conspiracy in fa- 
vour of the emperor’s son, repaired to A- 
miens, but intelligence of his designs had 
reached that city. The general was taken 
prisoner, and led before the colonel. It 
would only add to your grief, to tell you 
who that colonel was; your father had 
good cause for hating him, and when they 
were face to face, he said, ‘If you are not 

a base poltroon, you will give me liberty 
for an hour, that we may vent our hatred 
at the point of our swords.’ Your father 
was liberated: they met next morning, and 
the colonel was left for dead on the spot. 
As the general was wiping his sword, a 
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faithful friend called upon him to fly for 
his life, that there was not a moment to 
spare. Luckily he did so, for fifteen days 
afterwards he was condemned to death as 
a conspirator. Not being able to do any- 
thing more for the emperor or his son, he 
went to Warsaw, saw your mother, whose 
parents had lately died, married her, and I 
— a: of the ee 5 geocaar br 
appy, but good hearts—those le who 
can feel for the misfortunes of Mehiniodo 
not always meet their tests Ed Rus- 
sians n to impose the of slave’ 
on the Poles and to treat pn as wef 
Your brave father, although of French ex- 
traction, was in heart a Pole. He said 
aloud what others dared not whisper. One 
day, a friend of his, a brave and worthy 
— ‘“" am — was cetera 
exile in Siberia for conspiring against the 
Russians. He seededtt ear’ beoher con- 
cealed him in his house. This came to the 
-— of sg authorities, and in the song of 
the night, a carriage stopped at the door, 
our father was seized, and taken out of 

ussia, and they threatened him with im- 
prisonment for life if he were ever agai 
seen in it. These are the last words that I 
heard him say: ‘ Dages I leave you in 
charge of my wife and child;’ for your mo- 
ther was then advanced in pregnancy. Not- 
withstanding this, she was exiled to Siberia, 
and the only grace which they accorded, was 
to permit me to accompany her. Three 
months afterwards, in a miserable vill 
she gave birth to you, my poor little child- 
ren.” 

“ And our father ?” 

“He could not return to Russia; nor 
could your mother fly with the two babes; 
and the general could not write to her, 
because he did not know where she was.” 

And have you heard anything of him 
since ? 

“Yes, once, my children.” 

“From whom 

After a moment’s silence, Dagobert re- 
plied, with a strange expression of coun- 
tenance: “from whom—from one that 
resembles nobody else. But, in order that 

‘ou may understand these words, I must re- 
fate a circumstance that happened to your 
father during his campaign in France. He 
received orders from the Emperer to take a 
battery that was annoying our army. Af- 
ter several unsuccessful attempts, the gene- 
ral placed himself at the head of a regi- 
ment of cuirassiers, and charged as was his 
custom, to the cannon’s mouth. After all 
the gunners were killed, and wounded, 
your brave father happened to be stand- 
ing in front of a cannon, when a wounded 
soldier, a match in his hand, crawled up to 
the gun, and placed the lighted torch to 
the touch-hole ; at the same instant, a 
man of tall stature clothed as a peasant, 
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threw himself before your father. The 
cannon went off; your father says, ‘I, 
shuddering, shut my eyes, to hide from my 
sight the mutilated corpse of the wretched 
man, who had sacrificed his life for me. 
When I ys them, to my utter aston- 
ishment, there stood the man, in the midst 
of the smoke, calm and motionless, casting 
@ mournful look at the er, who, one 
knee on the ground, and his body leaning 
backwards, appeared awe-stricken. In the 
heat of the engagement I lost sight of this 
bebe wa being, and never saw him after- 
Wi .? ” 

“QO, Dagobert, how was it ible ?” 

“Your father has often HL rpeny he 
could never account for this singular oc- 
currence, which is as incredible as it is 
real. The general must have marked him 
well, for he says that he was about thirty 
years of age, with long dark eye-brows 
which joined each other, so that he ap- 

ared to have a black mark on his fore- 

ead. Pay attention to this my children, 
I will tell you the reason by-and-bye. 

“Yes, bert, we shall not forget.” 

“Listen, when the general was at Wa- 
terloo he was left for dead on the field. 
In the middle of the night, when deli- 
rious, from fever, he again saw this man, 
by the light of the moon, leaning over him, 
staunching his wounds, and gazing upon 
him with a look of sorrow. But your 
father, scarcely knowing what he did, 
turned away his head, saying —‘ after such 
a defeat I no longer wish to live.’ It 
seemed to him as if he heard the stranger 
say ‘you must live for Eva.’ That was 
eHow singular th Dagobert. Did 

“ How si ar that is, . Di 
my father ever see him again ?” 

“Yes, he brought your poor mother 
news respecting your father.” 

es And when was that ? we never heard 
of it.” 

“Do you remember the morning that 
your mother died—you were at the pine 


orest with old Fedora.” 
“Yes, I remember,” Rose said, sorrow- 
fully, “ we had gone to er heath which 


our poor mother loved so much. Poor 
mother !—she was so well when we left 
her.” 

“We little dreamt that our dear, dear 
mother was dying.” 


I turned round, and saw a standin 
before me. I looked at him fxedly, thea 
angus backwards stupified. 

“Why so ?” 


“ The stranger was of tall stature, pale 
countenance, and high forehead. His dark 
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eye-brows joined each other, and looked 

e a large black mark on his forehead.” 

“ It was the man,” said Blanche, “ who 
“— Visited my father on the field of bat- 

le. 

_ “It seemed so. But it is sixteen years 
since Waterloo, and this man a 
only to be about thirty.” 

* Di not ask him any questions 
about our father?’ 

“Twas at first so bewildered; and he re- 
mained so short a time that I could not as- 
certain all that I wished. He asked me if 
this was the village of Molesk. I said yes; 
and wigs him how he knew I was 

nch. 
__ “* Because,’ said he, ‘I heard ae sing- 
ing. Can you tell me where Madame Si- 
mon, the wife of the general, lives ?’ 

“¢ In this house, sir.’ 

“He looked at mé in silence for several 
minutes, then, holding out his hand, said, 
* You ate general Simon’s best friend?’ 

“Judge of my surprise, my children. 
‘How do you know that, I inquired?’ 

“* Because the general has often spoken 
to me of you.’ 

“*Have you seen him lately?’ 

“*Yes, some time ago, in India. Iam 
also his friend. I bring news to his wife, 
Iheard at Tobolisk that she lived in this 
village. Take me to her.’ 

“ After having informed your mother, so 
that she might not be taken by surprise, I 
took him to her apartment. He remained 
with her a few minutes; she then called me, 
and told me of the good news she had re- 
ceived from the general. Her eyes were 

ing with tears, and before her was a 

undle of bepete—4 kind of journal which 

your father had written every evening to 
console her—” 

‘And where are these papers?” de- 
manded Rose. 

“In my bag, with my cross and purse. 
I ‘will give you them some day. I have 
taken out two or thtee of them, which you 
will read presently.” 

“Ts it longsince our father was in India?” 

“From the few words that your mother 
said, I understood that he went there after 
having fought with the Greeks against the 
Turks. He was sure to take the weak side. 
On arriving in India, he espoused the cause 
of a poor Indian prince, whose territory, the 
English, without faith or justice were rav- 
aging. In a few months, he disciplined the 
troops of the pence so well, that they fre- 
quently routed the enemy. <A few pages of 
zine ather’s journal will tell you better 


I can; besides, you will see a name 
there which you must never forget.” 

“OQ what happiness!” Rose exclaimed. 
“To read the pages written by our father. 
It will seem as if we heard him speak.” 

The two orphans put out their hands to 
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a the papers which Dagobert drew from 
is bag. 

“You will see, my children, when you 
come to the end, why I was astonished at 
the name of your guardian angel. Read, 
read,” added the soldier. “ Only I must tell 
you, that when your father wrote these pa- 
pers, he had not seen the man who brought 
them to your mother.” 

Rose, seated up in bed, began to read, 
with a soft and faltering voice; while Blanche 
leant her head upon her sister’s shoulder, 
and listened with the greatest attention. 


CHAPTER VIII.—FRAGMENTS OF THE JOUR- 
NAL OF GENERAL SIMON. 


“ Bivouac on the mountains of Ava, 
“Feb. 20, 1830. 

“Every time that I add a few pegs to 
this journal, at present written in the heart 
of India, where my wandering and pro- 
scribed life has sent me, I experience a sen- 
sation at once sweet and cruel. To speak of 
you, to think of you, is pageeencow & still 
my grief is never more poignant than 
: en my mind thus reverts to my dear 

Va. 

“Should ever these fragments fall into 
your hands, your generous heart will throb 
on pronouncing the name of the spir- 
ited young man, to Viger agg 4 I 
owe my life, and to whom, probably, I shall 
be indebted for the pleasure of once more 
beholding you—you, with my child, who 
lives,—yes, he lives, and will now be in his 
fourteenth year. You will then teach our 
child to pronounce and love the name of 
Djalma. I told you, my dear Eva, in the 
foregoing passages, of the two fortunate 
days that we had this month. The troops 
of my old friend, the Indian prince, have 
done wonders. For three days the battle 
was fearful and bloody. We beat the Eng- 
lish in gallant style, and forced them to 
abandon a portion of that wretched country 
that they had us in spite of all right, 
all justice, and which they continue to ra- 
vage without pity. The meaning that we 
attach here to an English war is, treason, 
pillage, and massacre. r a fearful march, 
we were this morning informed that the 
enemy had received a reinforcement, and 
that it was about to take hostile measures 
with us. An engagement became inevita- 
ble. My old friend, the Indian prince, the 
father of the young man who saved my life, 
showed his heroic and daring disposition 
on this occasion. I charged at the head 
of our reserved cavalry, while the old prince 
commanded the centre. His son, Djalma, a 

oung man about eighteen years of age, 
fasve like his father, remained by my side. 
When the battle was at its height, a ball 
took effect on my poor horse, which rolled 
with me into a ravine, adjoining the 














scene of battle. My leg was under the 
poor animal, and from the excruciating 
pain which I felt I could not extricate it.” 

“ My unfortunate father,” ejaculated 
Blanche. 

Rose continued :—“ The English, believ- 
ing that I was killed, thought they could 
easily route the old prince. An officer and 
five soldiers, perceiving me fall, leapt into 
the ravine, and, brigand and coward-like, 
rushed up to me to terminate my existence. 
Our mountaineers, who were busy in the 
fight, did not see me fall, but Djalma ob- 
served it; he immediately leapt into the 
ravine, shot the officer through the heart, 
broke the arm of a soldier who had pierced 
my hand with his bayonet, and with the 
butt end of his carbine was driving the 
soldiers back, when & man from behind a 
tree levelled his gun, fired, and shot the 
courageous lad in the breast. The poor 
boy — backwards, fell one 
knee, and tried to shield me with his body. 
At this moment a few of our soldiers ar- 
rived on the spot. We were both saved, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour I was 
again on horseback. Notwithstanding our 
severe losses, we had this day the best of 
the battle. To-morrow the affair will be 
decisive; the fires of the English bivouacs 
are now within view. You ive, my 
dear Eva, the debt of gratitude I owe the 
preserver of my life. Fortunately, the 
wound that he received was but trifling; 
the ball that pierced his breast had glided 
along his side. I shall now tell you, in a 
few words, of the noble character of this in- 
trepid lad; who has scarcely reached his 
eighteenth year. At the age of fifteen, he 
was called Djalma, the generous, on account 
of his feeling heart and benevolent disposi- 
tion—the old Indian prince was, therefore, 
styled the father of the . Well 
might it have been added to his name, 
for this old Indian—a rare of chival- 
ric loyalty, proud of his independence— 
could, like many other poor princes of his 
country, have his loyalty to the 
English, and have crouched under its exe- 
crable despotism. But,no! his words were, 
‘Give me my rights; of a grave among my 
native mountains.’ 

“Like a young Greek in the time of Leo- 
nidas, Djalma fought with his bosom bare, 
while his countrymen were encased in ar- 
mour. The astonishing temerity of this 
lad, often brings to my recollection the ki 
of Naples, whom I have seen a hun 
times at our head in the most perilous 
charges, and his sole oo of defence was 
a horse-whip; which he held in his hand. 
I am often grieved on observing that A wl 
ma, notwithstanding his youth, is often 
morose and melancholy; and the same sad 
expression occasionally depicts itself on 
the countenance of his father. From seve- 
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tal words that I once overheard, I learnt 
that some sad famil secret is hid in their 
bosoms, the thoughts of which exalts their 
imagination, and give to it a 

character. You know, my love, that we are 


which to me is still inexpli occurred.” 
“Your father,” interrw 


“alludes to the time when a man thrust 
himself 


before a cannon to save his life.”’ 

“My dear Eva,” continued the girl, 
“ since the visit of that young and beautiful 
woman, your mother never spoke to me of 
her afterwards. This asto me as 
ove stopped reading, and gsve an in 

sto} Te , and gave an in- 
qu look at Dagobert, who said, “ Nei- 
er of them ever spoke to me of it.” 
a The orphan continued with renewed cu- 
osity. 

« Riet all, my dear Eva, how often 
chance unravels things which appear extra- 
ordinary, and throws light upon the inex- 
plicable. Wonders are only optical illu- 
sions, or the result of diso imagina- 
tionr. It often happens that that which is 
apparently out of nature becomes the most 
natural thing that could possibly be ima- 
gined. Perhaps, then, at a future day, the 
mystery which enshrouds those events which 
wecall prodigies may be cleared up, and 
out of it spring forth @ natural occur- 
rence.” 

Dagobert, after a moment’s reflexion, in- 
terrupted Rose, saying, “ You see my chil- 
dren, what often appears wonderful turns 
out in the end to be plain and simple; for 
instance, you resemble each other so much 
that any one not in the habit of seeing 
daily would take the one for the other. 
Well, if he did not know, so to speak, that 

‘ou were double, imagine how astonished 
e would be! He would think thatthe de- 


se continued :-—“ — Eva, it is 
with pride that I state that French blood 
runs | the veins of Digs. father 
married a you i French origin, 
whose family pe tablished at Batavia, in 
the island of Java; as your family, Eva, is 
also of French origin, and having tor a long 
time lived ab I immediately enter- 
tained a feeling of interest for the prince, 
which grew into the warmest friendship. 
Unfortunately, a few years he lost 


? 
his adored and affectionate wike. O my 
Eva, in yas these words, my hand trem- 
bles. O ! should @ like misfortune 
to me what would become of our 
deprived of you and me, and left 
barbarous countty. No, no, 


one, 


n 
alone in that 
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this fearis foolish and uncalled for; still what 
horrible torture is uncertitude. Where are 
ca are you doing—and what will 
ome of you. Pardon me for giving way 
to these dark thoughts, which, in spite of 
me, rush upon my mind, and force me to a 
knowledge of my present condition —a 
wretched outlaw. But there are two 
hearts, though far distant, that still beat for 
me—thine, Eva, and that of our child.” 

Rose could scarcely pronounce the last 
words, and each of several of the previous 
sentences was interrupted by the orphan’s 
deep sobs. There was a mournful affinity 
between the fears of the general and the sad 
reality of his situation, seated as he was at 
the bivouac, penning his thoughts the even- 
ing before an en ment, and lamenting 
his sad separation from his wife and child,— 
a separation which, at that time, appeared to 
him all but eternal. 

“ Poor general,” said Dagobert, “he is 
ignorant of our misfortune; nor is he aware 

at instead of one child he has two. That, 
at least, will be a consolation. Now Blanche 
you must read, your sister is tired. Blanche 
took the papers: Rose wiped her eyes, that 
were full of tears, and leant in turn her 
sweet head upon the shoulders of her sis- 
ter, who read as follows:—“I refrained 
from writing a few moments, and have now 
chased away the dark thoughts that clouded 
my mind. Having spoken so much about 
India, I shall now relate a few circum- 
stances relative to Europe. A man who 
joined our ranks yesterday evening brought 
me a letter from my father, from the date 
of which I perceived that several letters 
have miscarried. Excellent father, always 
the same. Even age has not enfeebled his 
energetic mind. He tells me that he is as 
robust and as healthy as ever; always la- 
borious, always faithful to his republican 
principles, and always hoping......“ For,” 
says he, “ the time approaches.” He under- 
lines these words. He also sends me news 
respecting my old friend Dagobert. The 
knowledge that that excellent man is with 
you tends much to reconcile me to my fate, 
and so soothe many a bitter pang. at a 
noble, I may say, a golden heart lies hid 
under the rude exterior of the soldier. He 
must love our child.” 

Dagobert coughed several times, looked 
round the room, and lifted up his handker- 
chief, which had dropped from his knee. 

“Our father knew you well, Dagobert; 
he knew that you would love us.” 

“Go on, my children,” said Dagobert, 
“to where the general speaks of my little 
Agricola and of Gabriel, the adopted son of 
my wife. My poor wife—to think that I 
shall be with her in three months. .... 

“But come, children,” he added, wishing 
to restrain his emotion, “ read.” 

“JI hope that some day or other, my 


dear Eva, these papers oer, reach you, and 
in that case, I wish to tell you something 
that may interest Dagobert. My father 
has taken Agricola into his workshop, and 
he is delighted with him. A vigorous, ac- 
tive child, gay, intelligent, laborious, and 
the best workman in the establishment. In 
the evening, he hurries home to his mother, 
whom he loves dearly, and composes songs 
and patriotic verses. His poetry is full of 
energy, and his ballads, which warm the 
coldest heart, are alone sung in the shop.” 

“ How proud you ought to be of your 
son,” said Rose, with admiration; “a com- 
poser of songs!” ; Mer 

“ Certainly,” Dagobert replied, “ it is 
very gratifying, but that which flatters 
me above is, that he is good to his mo- 
ther, and useful in his business. As for 
the songs, he will handle his hammer, Ill 
warrant, many years before he composes a 
‘ Marseillaise,’ or ‘ The Waking of the 
People.’ But where in the name of mis- 
chief has the boy learnt all this; I suppose, 
at school, where he went with Gabriel, his 
adopted brother.” 

he name of Gabriel brought to the re- 
collection of the young orphans the ideal 
being whom they called their guardian an- 
gel. Their curiosity was doubly excited, , 
and Blanche, with renewed attention, con- 
tinued: 

“ The foster-brother of Agricola, the 
poor abandoned child, that the wife of our 

ood Dagobert so generously adopted and 

rought up, forms, my father says, a strik- 
ing contrast to Agricola; not in heart, 
for they both possess excellent hearts. As 
much as Agricola is lively and active, so is 
Gabriel thoughtful and melancholy. Each 
of them, adds my father, has a countenance 
that bespeaks their respective dispositions. 
Sonor is of a brown complexion, is tall, 
athletic, and daring; Gabriel, on the other 
hand, is fair, delicate in form, and timid as 
a young girl.” 

The bo pear looked at each other, and 
Rose, with curiosity beaming in her large 
blue eyes, demanded, 

“0, Dagobert, did my father say that he 
had an angelic countenance?” 

“ Read on, my dear, and you will see.” 

Blanche continued: “ ‘ The expression of 
Gabriel’s countenance is soft and angelic; 
one of the teachers in the school which he 
attended, struck with his open and intelli- 
gent countenance, spoke of him to his su- 
perior, who interested himself in Gabriel’s 
welfare, placed him in the college, and 
brought him up as a missionary, in which 
vocation he is now about to set out for 
America.” 

“ Your Gabriel is a priest,” said Rose. 

“ And ours,” added Blanche, “is an angel.” 

“ Which proves, I suppose, that yours 1s 
a grade higher than mine, It matters not 
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—each to his taste. For my part, I am 
very well pleased that it is Gabriel who 
has taken to the black gown. Give me my 
son, with his arm bare, a hammer in his 
hand, a leather apron before him, even as 
your grandfather, my children, the father 
of Marshal Simon, duke of Montmirail. 
But continue.” 

“Yes,” said Blanche; “ but there are 
now only a few more lines. 

“ Adieu, my well-beloved Eva; I have 
just been at the tent of Djalma. His father 
was watching him; he tells me that my 
gallant preserver is out of all danger. The 
night is calm and still, my Eva: the fires 
of the bivouac are gradually going out; our 
poor mountaineers, after the fatigue of yes- 
terday, are quietly reposing; all that is 
heat is the distant cry of sentinels,— 
mournful sounds, which sadden me, and 
bring to my memory that which I forgot 
when writing,—that I am separated from 
you and from our child. Poor cherished 
tng what is, and what will be, your 
fate? Oh! if I could but send you this 
medal which I unfortunately took with me 
from Warsaw, perhaps you might gain per- 
mission to go to France, or at least have 
our child sent there with Dagobert. You 
know the importance of . But it is of 
no use to dwell upon this. Unfortunately, 
the years roll on, the fatal day will soon 
at hand, and then I shall be ‘en 5 of my 
last comfort, my only a ut I must 
not conclude with painful recollections. 
Adieu, my dear Eva; press our little one 
to your heart; give it the thousand kisses 
which I send you both. Good bye till to- 
morrow, when the result of the battle will 
be known.” 

At the conclusion of this touching epistle 
a long silence ensued. Tears ran down the 
cheeks of Rose and Blanche, while Dago- 
bert, his hand resting on his forehead, was 
absorbed in grief. 

While the young girls were reading the 
fragments of their father’s journal, a strange 
scene took place in the interior of the pro- 
phet’s menagerie. 


CHAPTER IX.—CAIN, JUDAS, AND DEATH. 


Morok put on a coat of mail, which was 
as pliable as cloth, and as hard as the dia- 
mond, and, after covering all with his large 
trousers and ample and carefully-buttoned 
pelisse, he advanced towards the fire, and 
took out the iron rod which Goliah had 
Ree there. Although Cain, Judas, and 

ath had been long ago subdued by the 
adroitness and energy of the prophet, still 
they at times showed signs of dissatis- 
faction, and often attacked him; but, 
thanks to his hidden armour, they onl 
blunted their claws and broke their tee’ 
upon iron limbs, whilst a stroke from the 
hot iron of their master burnt the flesh of 
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the unsubmissive animals, and caused them 
to crouch in submission at his feet. 

The prophet descended the ladder, and 
went to the stable, in which, separated 
from the horses by a thin partition, were 


he wild 

e panther, which was brought origi- 
nally fom Java, well Seowvetl" eae its 
ferocious and horrid the name of 
Death. The prophet quietly entered the 
stable, his long red robe contrasting 
strangely with white beard and long 
flowing hair; then going to the panther, he 
extended the iron rod into the cage, saying; 
in an imperative tone, 

“ Death, come hither.” 

The panther rose up, took a step towards 
the prophet, and stopped. At this moment 
the tiger bounded in his , seemingly 
jealous of the attention which his master 
— bestowing es the panther; then it 

xed its nm and transparent eyes w) 
the wth A noise like that ante by 
animals when gnawing anything hard, came 


from the of Cain. e prophet, 
fearing that Goliah, contrary to his onder 
had given the lion some bones to eat, ap- 
proached the c and said in a firm voice, 

“ Cain!”—Cain paid no attention. 

“ Cain, come here!” the prophet cried, in 
aloud voice. No, the lion continued gnawing. 

“Come hither,” cried the prophet, placing 
the iron to the back of the lion. Cain 
bounded from the bottom of his cage, and 
clung to the wires opposite its master. 

wn, Cain,” cried the prophet. 

ber aw poe not. Its lips beat oa 9 
by ro , eXposing a set of teeth 
bs formidable, as that of the wild boar. 

Morok drew the end of the iron rod across 
the mouth of the lion, the pain of which at 
once rendered the ani submissive. It 
lay down on the bottom of the cage, exhi- 
biting the oe cay sym of fear. The 
lion, from unger, had been gnawing one of 
the boards, which it had torn up. 

For several instants a profound silence 
reigned in the menagerie. The prophet 
walked round the animals, carefully observ- 
ing each, then occasionally listening at the 
large door which opened into the due 
Suddenly the door was opened, and Goliah 
stood before the prophet, his clothes drip- 
ping wet. 

“Well, how do zou get on,” demanded 
the grape “Ts there or ee: 

“Not at all, master.” at you told me 
was a correct, The cellar door is 
exactly under the window of the young: 
aed room. When you — T took a 

ler, placed it against the wall, mounted- 
about three feet, took hold of the casement 
with one hand, and ‘my knife in the other, 
I then broke two windows, at the same time 
pushing the casement with all my might. 

“ And they thought it was the wind.” 

D2 
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“Yes, they thought it was the wind. You 
see that the brute is not without sense. No 
sooner had I accomplished this, than I has- 
tily entered the c taking the ladder 
with me. It was well that I did so, for 
a few gory ae ie the ~ ra 

and opening the window, he 
pe dog, and side ‘Leap out.’ Lim- 
mediately closed the cellar door. Had I 
not done so, the cursed dog would have 
worried me.” 

“The dog,” said Morok, “is now shut up 
in the stable with the old man’s horse. Con- 
tinue.” 

“When I heard the window shut, I came 
out of the cellar, placed my ladder against 
the wall, and mounted. The two windows 
were sto up with a pelisee. I pushed it 
aside, and saw the girls in bed, and the old 
man with his back to me.” 

“The bag! the bag! that is most impor- 
tant.” 

“ What did you hear?” 

“ The old man said there were papers in 
it, letters from a general, his money, and a 
cross.” 


“Good! go on.” 

“ As it was difficult to get my hand in at 
the broken pane, I failed in my first at- 
tempt: I made a second, but my arm was 
seen by one of the girls, who screamed, 


pointing to the windows.” 
“ Wretch!” cried the prophet, becoming 
pale with ; “ all is lost.’ 


“ Stop a little—all is not lost! When I 
heard the scream, I leaped off the ladder, 
drew it after me, gained the cellar, and as 
the dog was not there, I left the door open. 
The old man again came to the window, 
but seeing nothing, he—” 

“He believed still that it was the wind. 
Yous are not so awkward asI at first ima- 


a fox. Knowing where is, 
money, and the papers, I thought I could 
do nothing better than return to you for a 
moment; and here I am.” 

“Go and fetch the longest hand-spike you 
can find.” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“ And the red covering. Away.” 

ler pened the ladder, and when he 
was -way up he sto , saying, “ Mas- 
ter; do allow me to Pg ler fray Ao of 
meat? you shall see that she will be angry 
with me; she will think that it is all my 
fault; you know she never forgets, and the 
first opportunity—” 

“The spike and the covering,” shouted 
Morok, 

Goliah hastened up the ladder, cursing 
between his teeth, while Morok opened the 
door, looked into the yard, and listened 
attentively. 

“ Here is the spike, and there is the co- 


“ The wolf, you see, can play the of 
i the oe ager 


vering,” said the giant. “What do you 
want me to do now?” 

“ Return to the cellar, get up to the win- 
dow, and when the old man leaves the 
room—” 

“Who will make him leave the room?” 

“What does that matter to you? As 
soon as the old man leaves the room, push 
the window open, extinguish the light, and 
if you accooapiiah the task I have given you 
to execute, the ten florins will 
You remember my instructions.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the giant, in going away; 

“Now,” said the prophet, after a long 
silence; “ the means are certain. I ought 
not to hesitate. Blind tool thatIam. Ig- 
norant of the motive which could give rise 
to such orders, but he who gave me these 
orders is deeply interested in this affair. 
All that is grand and noble in the world 
is connected with it. Strange that etd gr 
almost in be Ys and a wretched old 
soldier, can Go jects of such immense 
interest. It matters not,” added he, with 
humility, “I am only the arm that exe- 
cutes, it is the head that strikes and com- 
mands.” 

Morok left the stable, taking with him 
the covering, and directed his steps towards 
the place where Jovial was. At the sight 
of a stranger, Rabat Joie sprang upon the 
are et but its teeth only came in contact 
with the mail. Morok took Jovial by the 
halter, threw the covering over his head, 
led him into his menagerie, and shut the 
door upon him. 


yours, 


CHAPTER X.—THE SURPRISE. 


After the orphans had finished reading, 
they remained silent and pensive, their 
eyes fixed upon the fragments of their father’s 
journal. The soldier broke the silence, 
which had lasted some time, by pe 

“Courage, my children, think only of 
your brave father, and of the pleasure you 
will have in embracing him. e stranger 
who visited your mother in Siberia, saw 
your father about a month after these events 
occurred which you have just been read- 
ing—at which period he was a ie 
gage in a campaign against the English. It 
was to him that wun father confided these 
papers, and this medal.” 

“ But what will be the use of that medal 
tous, Dagobert?” demanded Blanche. 

“ And what do these words recog 4 
pe Rose, drawing the medal from her 
m :— 


“Victim “ Paris, 
of 8, St. Francis-street. 
L. C. D. J. muha i eoy'ros! 
Pray for me. will be 


the 13th February, 1832. 


Paris, 
1sth February, 1682. Pray For Mg.” 


“ They signify, my child, that on the 
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thirteenth of Feb: , 1882, we must be bert. “Your mother, in of him, 
at No. 3, St. Francis t, Paris.” said that his was so soft and 
. “ What to do?” sad, that it brought tears into her eyes; 

“ Your Bt qxi mother died so suddenly, and that one would, from the expression:of 
that I had not an opportunity of asking his countenance, ine that he had never 
her. All that I know is, that it has been a smiled nor wept. he left us, your 


relic in her family for upwards of a hun- 


dred FS pall 

“This medal, then, is of great impor- 
tance to us?” 

“ Without doubt, for she seemed pleased 
when the stranger gave it to her. ‘ Now,’ 
she said, ‘my children’s lot will perhaps 
be as happy as it has hitherto been mi- 
serable. will ask the governor of Si- 
beria to grant me permission to go to 
France with my daughters. Perhaps he 
will acknowledge, that fifteen years’ ex- 
ile, with the confiscation of all my property, 
is a sufficient punishment. If he refuses, 
I shall remain here, but they cannot 
prevent you, Dagobert, from taking my 
children there. You must set out soon, 
for if you do not arrive before the thir- 
teenth of next February, all your trou- 
ble will be of no use.’ ’ 

“ And if we are a day too late ?” 

“If we arrive on the 14th instead of 
the 13th, your mother said ‘our journey 
will be to no end.’ She gave me a letter 
e put in the post on reaching France, which 


i 

“ And do you think we shall be in Paris 
in time ?” 

“Thope so. Ifyou, my children, have 
prone om to enable you to take longer sta- 

, for at present we only i ¥e five leagues a 

y, and at that rate, without taking into 
consideration the accidents of the road, we 
should not reach Paris before the begining 
of February.” 

“Since our father is in India, and con- 
demned to death should he enter France, 
how is it that we shall be able to see him?” 

“Poor children! there are many things 
that you do not know. When thes r 


left your father, he could not then, but ness. 


since the Bourbons, who exiled your 
father, have been driven from the throne, 
he is now at liberty to do so; and he will 
certainly be: there on the thirteenth of 
February, with the expectation of seeing 
your mother and you.” 

ns eg know the stranger’s name, Da- 


“No, but whether his name be Peter or 
Jack, he is a valiant man. When your mo- 
ther, in tears, thanked him for his kindness 
to the general, to her, and her children, he 
premel her hands in his, saying in a soft and 
mournful voice: 

“ Why do you thank me? Has he not 
said, ‘Love ONE ANOTHER.” 
ries _ where did the stranger go, Dago- 

rt ” 

“Far away tothe north,” answered Dago- 





mother and I stood at the door, and looked 
after him. His walk was slow, and his step 
firm. I remarked a singular circumstance. 
Youremember that theroad before the house 
was always soft, caused by the overflowing 
of the streamlet?” 

“ Yes.” 

“The mark of his foot remained on the 
ground. 

“ Look,” Dagobert continued, touching 
the counterpane seven times with the point 
of his finger. “ It was thus: 

* 
* *& *& 
* 
® 
* 


“ What does that signify, Dagobert.” 
“ Chance, Lag yo yes, chance; for my 
pert, however, I always looked upon that 
evil of a cross as an ill omen; for scarcely 
had the stranger left, than we were over- 
whelmed with trouble.” 
“ Yes, bert, the death of our mother. 
“ Aye, before that. Scarcely had she sat 
down to write her petition, than I heard a 
horse gallopping up to the door, and a cour- 
rier from the governor-general of Siberia 
enter. He brought an order for our in- 
stant change of residence; that in three 
days we were to accompany a number of 
exiles, and to be sent 400 leagues farther 
north. Thus, after fifteen years’ exile, your 
mother’s persecutors redoubled their cruelty. 
She was almost in despair on learning this 
pgp ar ‘for,’ sai fea - we are sent 
so e country, it wi impossible 
fort wat be im Moanee at the sha tan 
“ Perhaps the sudden grief caused her ill- 


“ Oh, no, my children. It was the cursed 
cholera, which comes without our kno 
how, and is sudden, like the clap of thunder. 
Three hours after the departure of the 
stranger, when you returned from the forest 
all life and spirits, in your little 
hands, bunches of flowers for your mother; 
she was, poorflady, then in the ies of 
death; she could only place the tound 
your neck, beseec me to set out im- 
mediately for Paris. ——— the go- 
vernor, i ‘our mo 's est, 
eBowelextsonons for France.” iy 

bile ie orphcnatn sepies. tive too 
whilst the orphans ing, - 
selves into pr other’s arms. 

“It was then my children,” 
said with pride, after a few moments 
“Tt was then you showed yourselves the 
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brave donghtens of a general. Nstwith- 


standing the danger, you would not leave 
our mother—you remained with her till 
er eyes were closed in death, and you 

would not leave the place, till I had planted 

onnet upon the grave that ‘I had dug for 
er 


obert sto} suddenly. A strange 
— soun ss heard, mingling with 
the roarings of wild beasts. e soldier 
started up, rushed to the door, flew down 
the stairs, calling out: 

“It is Jovial—my horse Jovial. What 
are they doing to my horse?” 

The orphans, bewildered at the sudden 
departure of Dagobert, did not perceive a 
huge hand pass through the broken win- 
dow, and tumble the lamp, which was 
placed upon a small table where the sol- 
dier’s knapsack was—thus leaving the or- 
phans in total darkness. 

(To be continued. ) 





A. DAY AT MALTA. 
FROM ALLAN’S “ PICTORIAL TOUR.” 

It was the morning of the thirteenth 
day from leaving England, before the 
‘“‘Oriental’’ came in sight of the Maltese 
islands. The first impression they pro- 
duced was anything but pleasing, the 
prevailing hue being a sandy brown, and 
af a rugged, broken, and monotonous 
form, resembling a cracked and sun-dried 
mud-bank; and it was not till we ap- 

roached the entrance of the Grand 
fasbour, and had the whole of the city of 
Valetta presented to our view, with the 
substantial wooden walls of old England 
floating as it were in the very centre, 
that we discovered the interest which is 
attached to them. Having gained our 
moorings, we first had the impatience of 


- the man-of-war’s men to ee: by giv- 


ing them their letters directly ; their 
boats clearing aside with wonderful dis- 
atch the curious Maltese craft, with their 
ong upright stems, who immediately 
swarmed round the steamer in hopes of 
bullying a few passengers out of three or 
four times the usual fare. There was 
also a goodly number of boys ready to 
dive for halfpence, and pass under the 
ship’s bottom for sixpence. Some of 
their feats in swimming were really sur- 
prising. Among other performances, two 
of them would sometimes dive, as school- 
boys term it, pick-a-back, and to a pro- 
digious depth, returning to the surface in 
the same fashion. 
In the course of the first day, most of 
the newly-arrived passengers visited the 
line-of-battle ships. I, with the Parsee 


gentlemen, went over the “ Princess 
Charlotte,” 104 guns, and to “Le Mé- 
téore,” French steamer. In the evening 
we ‘ Orientals” had a farewell dinner, 
whereat many quenched their thirst in 
such copious draughts of champagne, 
that they lost their way, and did not get 
back to the vessel till the next morning : 
some went to the theatre, one of whom, a 
Persian, so far forgot himself, that hur- 
raing with his red cap, he showed his 
bare cranium to the audience, and before 
midnight was found ensconced in a di 
corner of one of the streets, with his head 
still bare, having now lost its covering 
altogether. A friend, soon after my 
arrival, kindly procured me a small cut- 
ter-yatch, in which, accompanied by a 
third gentleman, we went on a cruise to 
the neighbouring island of Gozo. Having 
rovided ourselves with the necessaries 
‘or such an expedition, we passed under 
the frowning guns of the quadruple bat- 
tery of St. Raeats, and then under those 
of St. Elmo, surmounted by the light- 
house, forming the termination of the 
tongue of land on which Valetta is built ; 
it separates the Grand harbour from that 
where vessels performing quarautine are 
obliged to lie, and is known by the name 
of Marchamachette. An exception is 
made to vessels of war, that perform 
quarantine, in the Grand harbour. We 
steered to the westward, and after open- 
ing the channel between Gozo and the 
little island of Comino, we stood in; be- 
tween the latter island and Malta. We 
managed to discover the harbour, and 
after grazing a rock or two we found our- 
selves suddenly aground at the entrance, 
not far from a little moie, from which a 
fishing-boat put off to convey us ashore. 
Making inquiry about quarters on shore 
for the night, and finding the place 
afforded none but of the very filthiest 
description, we obtained, after some fur- 
ther difficulty, a miserable calise, and 
drove to Rabbato, the chief town of the 
island, distant upwards of three miles 
from the lauding-place. With our bones 
almost dislocated by the horrible jolting, 
we now found that the only hotel the 
place afforded was already fully occupied 
y a party of our own countrymen; and 
it was only by dint of great persuasion 
that we got the landlord to allow us his 
kitchen, where he littered us down on 
three “ beds,”’ which for toughness were 
only equalled by the fowls he had pro- 
duced for supper. 
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THE NOBLE HOUSE OF MORLEY. 





Arms.—Sa,. a stag’s head caboehed, between two 
flaunches, ar. 

Crest.—An arm erect, vested, or., slashed, ar., cuff 
of the last, the hand grasping the antler of a 

S ane SD eatin a stag, ar.; sinister 

‘upporters.— . , ar.; sinister a - 

hound regardant, sa.; each co'lared een 
thereto a shield appendant, gu., that on the 
dexter charged with a horse’s head, erased 
ar., bridled, or. ; that on the sinister, with a 
ducal coronet of the last. 

Motto.—Fideli certa merces. “To the faithful man 
there is a certain reward. 


We find that Edmund Parker, of North 
Molton, in the county of Devon, married 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Clemeut Smith, 
of Little Baddon, in Essex, formerly 
chief baron of the Exchequer, and had 
by her an only son and four daughters. 
The son dying before his father, Mr. 
Parker was succeeded by his grandson 
Edmund, who had a large family. His 
heir, Edmund, first resided at Boringdon, 
and died in 1691, when he was succeeded 
by his son, George, who was twice mar- 
ried, first to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Fowell, Bart., of Fowellscombe, 
Devon, but had no issue to survive him; 
and, secondly, to Anne, daughter of John 
Buller, Esq., of Morval, in Cornwall, and 
had issue by the latter, two sons, the 
elder of whom, John, succeeded to his 
estates in 1743. This gentleman had, iu 
1725, married Catherine, daughter of 
John, Earl Powlett. By that lady he had 
two sons and three daughters. The elder 
son, John, succeeded his father on his 
decease in 1768. He was M.P. for the 
county of Devon, and was created Baron 
Boringdon of Boringdon, iu the county of 
Devon, May 18, 1784. His lordship’s 
first wife was Frances, daughter of John 
Hort, Archbishop of Tuam. By that 
lady he had no issue. He was, in 1789, 
united to Theresa, daughter of lord 
Grantham, by whom he had John, his 
successor, and Theresa, married April 
17, 1798, to the Hon. George Villiers, 
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brother to the earl of Clarendon. The 
baron died April 27, 1788, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, John, second baron, 
who was born May 3, 1772. He obtained 
the viscounty of Boringdon and earldom 
of Morley by creation, November 29, 
1815. His lordship was married, June 
20th, 1804, to Augusta, second daughter 
of the earl of Westmoreland. This mar- 
riage was dissolved by act of parliament, 
February 14, 1809, and the noble lord 
married on the 22nd of August in the 
same year, Frances, only daughter of 
Thomas Talbot, Esq., of Gonville, in the 
county of Norfolk, by whom he left at 
his decease, May 14, 1840, a son and 
heir, Edmund Parker, the present earl, 
who was born June 10, 1810. 


KNIGHTS OF THE HOLY SEPUL- 
CHRE. 


This very ancient order, instituted bya 
French monarch in the year 1099, is mi- 
nutely described by Sandys the traveller. 
He says ‘‘ None were to be admitted if 
of a defam’d life, or not of the Catholicke 
religion. They are to be gentlemen of 
blood ; and of sufficient meanes to main- 
taine a port agreeable to that calling, 
without the exercise of mechanic 
sciences, ... They take the secrament ; to 
hear every day a Masse, if they may con- 
venicntly ; if wars be commenced against 
the Infidels, to serve here in person, or 
to send other in their steads, no lesse ser- 
viceable ; to oppugne the persecutors of 
the church; to shunne unjust warres, 
dishonest gaine, and private duels: lastly, 
to be reconcilers of dissentions, to ad- 
vance the common good, to defend the 
widow and orphane, to refraine from 
swearing, perjury, blasphemy, rapine, 
usury, sacriledge, murder, and drunken- 
nesse; to avoid suspected places, the 
company of infamous persons, to live 
chastly, irreprovably, and in word and 
deed to shew themselves worthy of such 
a dignity. This oath taken, the pater 
guardian laieth his hand upon his head, 
as he kneeleth before the entrance of the 
tombe ; bidding him to be loyall, valiant, 
virtuous, and an undaun souldier of 
of Christ and that holy gs crys Then 
oey he him the spurs, which he puts on 

is heeles; and after that a sword (the 
same, as they say, which was Godfrey’s 
of Bullein), and bids him use it in de- 
fence of the church, and himselfe, and to 
the confusion of Infidels. aarp 
againe, he girts himselfe therewith : who, 
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then arising, and forth-with kneelin 
close to the Sepulcher, inclining his hea 
upon the same, is created by receiving 
three stroakes on the shoulder, and by 
saying thrice, ‘I ordaine thee a Knight 
of the holy Sepulcher of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the name of the Father, Son, 
and the Holy Ghost.’ Then kisses he 
him, and puts about his neck a chaine of 
gold, whereat hangeth a Jerusalem crosse: 
who arising, kisses the Sepulcher, and 
restoring e aforesaid ornaments, de- 
parteth. 


THE TEMPLES OF NUBIA. 

In all ages of the world it seems to 
have been the ahxious desire of civilized 
man to perpetuate his memory after 
death. But, perhaps, the most remark- 
able proofs of this now extant are fur- 
nished by the temples of Nubia. Allan’s 
splendidly embellished “ Pictorial Tour 
in the Mediterranean,” published last year, 
brings this subject strikingly before us. 
When we look at his vigorous representa- 
tions of the gigantic ornaments with 
which the tombs of antiquity were pro- 
vided it fills us with astonishment. We 
know not how to believe that of which it 
is impossible to doubt. Too extravagant 
would it seem in a tale of romance, if a 
king or chief were represented as bestow- 
ing so much time, labour, and expense on 
a sepulchre. All ordinary reasoning 
would forbid us to believe that the pomp 
or vanity of any mortal, could carry him 
to the extravagant length of incurring 
the expense of providing himself with a 
body guard of lifeless giants to watch for 
ever near his cold remains. We can 
hardly imagine such a wish could be con- 
ceived, and if it were it would seem most 
unlikely that a desire so preposterous, 
should be supported, and that, thousands 
of years ago, by the energies of others, 
with the means of carrying into effect. 
Yet this, strange to say, has been aceom- 

lished. Marvellous as it seems the fact 
is certain—that colossal statues, worked 
with a great knowledge of art, still exist. 
The southern temple of Ebsamboul, dis- 
covered by Burckhardt, and uncovered 
by Belzoni, is an object of worthy curio- 
sity with all travellers. Mr. Allan was 


as ardent as any of his predecessors could 
have been to look upon it. A brief ex- 
tract from his tour well suffice to give a 
correct idea of the sculpture in question, 
and the reader will observe that we have 
spoken only of the exterior. The apart- 
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ments within were decorated with corres- 

onding care. When in their neighbour- 

ood, though the day drew near its close, 
Mr. Allan and his companions deter- 
mined to wade over the immense mounds 
of fine sand, which opposed their ap- 
proach, and in which, at every step, they 
sunk knee deep. He proceeds :— 

‘“‘ Gaining the entrance, we found our- 
selves between statues; whose towering 
forms were of such itude as at first 
to create an im of doubt as to 
their bei g the work of the tiny hands of 
men; it looked incredible. Three of the 
four figures that adorn the front of this 
temple are complete; the other on the 
left, next the entrance, has lost its head, 
and the upper part of the body. ‘Above 
the doorway, is sculptured the hawk- 
headed Osiris, in high relief: he bears a 

lobe on his head, and is receiving offer- 

ings from two females standing on each 
side. These colossi measure :—Height, 
65 feet ; across the shoulders, 25 feet 4 
inches; shoulder to elbow, 15 feet 6 
inches; length of ear, 3 feet 6 inches ; 
length of beard, 5 feet 6 inches; length 
of fore-finger, 3 feet; elbow to end of 
middle finger, 15 feet. A 

“The entrance leads into a fine hall, 
fifty-seven feet by fifty two, the roof of 
which is supported by eight columns, 
adorned by as many Caryatides, thirt 
eet high. Each figure stands erect, 
frowned with a lofty mitre, the top of 
which reached to the ceiling. They are 
supposed to represent Osiris. On their 
shoulders are graven the name of Rame- 
ses the Great, who ascended the throne 
of Egypt, 8. c. 1355. The two first fi- 

es are buried up to their middle by 
the sand that has run into the temple. 
Beyond this hall are two other chambers 
leading to the adytum, at the bottom of 
which are four sitting statues, much mu- 
tilated about the head, but otherwise in 
tolerable preservation. From these four 
principal apartments branch off many 
others, all ornamented with Bccog tenis, 
but generally coarsely executed, many 
having been Yeft unfinished ; some indeed 


are only marked out in black. The 
walls in the larger rooms exhibit spirited 


representations of battle-scenes, executed, 
notwithstanding the softness of the stone, 
with great expression, Many of the pri- 
soners are represented with leopard-skins, 
as if war been waged against some 
savage nation of the interior. 














LEGISLATION FOR THE DOG- 
DAYS. 


By a majority of 35 to 8; a cominittee 
of the House of Commons was nominated 
last Thursday,’to inquire into the momen- 
tous question of dog-stealing in the me- 
tropolis. Mr, Labouchere considered 
that the subject might be safely left in 
the hands of Government, and that the 
metropolitan poodles were sufficiently 

rotected under the present constitution. 

t must not be forgotten, however, that 
Mr. Chas. Dickens has affirmed in evi- 
dence, that ‘wherever sausages are 
made, there are no dogs about ;” and Mr. 
Liddell is doubtless satisfied in his own 
mind, not without reason, that the disap- 
peneoane of dogs from such neighbour- 

oods is to be traced to an organised 
conspiracy, and that ‘the effect defective 
does come by cause.” The question thus 
becomes doubly important :—Ist, to the 


owners of dogs; 2nd, to the consumers ¢ 


of sausages. And to the interests of 
these two classes, the committee will of 
course direct their careful consideration. 
We look with impatience for the Blue 
Book, and the Minutes of Evidence. 
When we consider the numerous varieties 
of the canine species in the metropolis— 
the English bulk-dog, the Scottish terrier, 
the Italian greyhound, the Newfoundland, 
the lap-dog, the colley, or shepherd’s dog, 
the butcher’s dog, the carriage dog, and 
others, we may readily apprehend the 
variety of interests involved in the owner- 
ship of such animals. Nor can the in- 
quiry rest even here. These great metro- 
olis abounds also with cats: these cats 
ave owners: these cats are not unfre- 
quently stolen. Perhaps even while we 
write, the favourite tabby of a worthy 
housekeeper just as it had come to know 
her and to love her well; has disappeared 
under suspicious circumstances from the 
premises; who will answer for it that 
that cat has voluntarily absconded. Shall 
dogs alone receive the benefit of a select 
committee of the House of Commons ? 
True, the utility of the watch dog—the 
ateful associations of the faithful poo- 
le, are claims for canine legislation su- 
perior to any which the feline order may 
prefer ; but this is beside the question ; 
for every vested interest, from corn and 
catile p cen to white mice, has a right 
to demand justice and protection from 
the British legislature. 
We may take another opportunity of 
dealing at some length, and in ample de- 
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tail, with the equally i 
of ‘this eidediioa, as rege the tor 
mers of sausages. In the meantime, we 


accord our hearty thanks to the honora- 
ble member who has thus boldly b: 

this subject under the notice of the 
House; and we trust that no party con- 
siderations will deter the committee from 
bringing the result of their inquiries be- 
fore the country. 


CHEATS IN SPECTACLES. 

In all trades there is abundant cheating. 
Mr. Cox, the optician of Newgate Street, 
has taken upon himself to ex: some of 
the villanous tricks of those who sell spec- 


them to dh. Sages: and those whose sight 
fails ate by these frauds, sy 
worse. A bsd or useless article is fo 
b ne them, for which a nionstrous price is 
anged. A Jéw is pointed at as most in- 
trep ly ktiavish. Some of the stories fur- 
ished of him aré amusing for their auda- 
city. They ought to have a) in that 
in ing volume enti “ Anecdotes 
of Impudence.” Take the folowing for 
wwe A mali tl f Stoneh 
mtleman, of Stoneho: 
was waited fon by a renowned o tical 
quack, who, the moment he ente: the 
parlour, exclaimed, “Goot Got, Sar! vy, 
you ate a’goii finds the sight is leaving 
your left eye! If you don’t immejartly take 
to my improved classes I vill not answer 
for the konserkences; kataract will grow 
on itina month!” The gentleman, taken 
by surprise, tried on some of the preservers, 
and finally purchased two pairs of hand- 
folding spectacles, for which he paid four 
Poseioaiatty’ in time ee they ei ~ 
inspec an ved to 
common eines, Hise of pabbles, as was 
represented, and of much stronger focus 
than the eyes required. The London 
—_ charge for such articles is 10s. per 


pair. 

“In the same town the same distinguished 
individual forced his way into the study of 
a reverend gentlemen, and alarmed him by 
@ similar prognostication. A pair of the 
‘clarified crystals, ground by a peculiar 
niliogs Afterwards, finding that 
8 W 
one eye was irritated, ail derived NO as- 
sistance from the spectacles, the gentleman 
called upon the optician who had always 
previ lied him, and was convinced 
of the trick which pret apest eth. petty 
They were common machiné-work oo, 
each of @ different focus, and nei 
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rice, sold in their proper place (viz., by 
awkers, in the streets), is one shilling per 
air! 
“A gentleman of Norwich, struck with 
the advantages promised by some extraor- 
dinary Page| paid two guineas for a 
pair of blue steel, with blue glasses, which 
were warranted pebbles (pebbles. it is 
scarcely necessary to say, are colourless), 
and had the additional vexation to be se- 
verely censured by several friends, who 
complained that the fellow had fixed them 
with similar trash by representing that he 
(the gentleman) had said, ‘ After you leave 
mine, do you go down past the Norfolk 
Hotel, and say I bid you call on Mr. and 
rs. , to sell them spectacles such as 
I have bought.’ This, of course, was a 
maneeuvre of the cheat himself. 

“ A gentleman, of Tavistock, purchased 
a pair of silver spectacles, declared to be 
very fine pebbles, price thirty-five shillings; 
they were merely glass; and as he re- 
quired a glass in an old pair of spectacles, 
the pompous hawker offered to oblige him 
by putting one of his ‘clarified lenses’ to 
match the focus: for this he charged five 
shillings and sixpence. It was two inches 
different in focal length to the original 
glass! which would have been properly 
matched, by any resident optician, for one 
shilling! 

“ One ot the hawking tribe called at the 
residence of Major C , near Hereford, 
and represented that M———, Esq., had 
pre me on the previous day, two pairs of 
spectacles, and desired him to call upon his 
friend, the major, to suit him also. In this 
case the attack was parried; and, spite of 
the hawker’s vehement declaration, that 
the eyes were in a terrible state, he was 
dismissed, ‘to call again to-morrow.’ Thus 
the major preserved his eyes, and saved his 
money. In the evening he saw his friend, 
and inquired if he had sent a fellow to his 
house with spectacles? ‘No,’ was the re- 
ply, ‘but you sent him to me: for he came 
this afternoon, saying you had bought two 
pairs, and wished me to have some of the 
same kind; therefore, I bought two pairs, 
and paid him the price he said you gave, 
viz., three pounds, ten shillings, though at 
first he wanted four guineas!’ 

“A naval captain, residing at Monmouth, 
showed me a pair of silver spectacles with 
six-inch focus glasses, very jagged and 
splintered at the edges, worth at most 
twelve shillings, for which he had given one 
of the tribe o mm ws two guineas, and a 
pair of tortoiseshell (which did suit his 
sight) into the bargain. 

“A lady at Belfast was attracted by the 
showy advertisement of an itinerant opti- 
cian, and called upon him, ‘between the 
hours of ten and six,’ for the purpose of 
purchasing a pair of spectacles. e first 








thing he did, alter staring at her, and impu- 
dently declaring that her eyes were being 
ruined, was to snatch her spectacles from 
her face, and put a pair of his own in their 
place. ‘There, Matam! they are the spat- 
tacles for your eyes, those you have peen 
vearing vill pring on kataract.’ ‘I see 
pretty well in these,’ said the lady, ‘but 
my own suit about as well, I think.’ ‘Oh 
dear no, it’s quite a mistake, your own are 
retched; put them on—isn’t there a diffe- 
rench now, Matam?’ ‘ Yes, there is,’ said 
the lady (who had too much penetration 
for the ), ‘they require cleaning after 
having been held in your hot hand all this 
time;’ and taking up a wash-leather, she 
— the glasses, and, replacing them, 
bade adieu to the testimonialed optician.” 





TO MY SON. 
AGED THREE YEARS. 

Come, let me press thee to my heart, my first born 
darling child, 

T love A hear thy tender voice in accents sweetly 
mild: 

Come, lisp those pretty little tales thy mother 
taught to thee— 

For in that voice how mark’d the trait of infant 
minstrelsy ! 

Thy bright blue eyes of earnest look speak loudly 
to my heart, 

That if thou’rt spared to manhood’s years thow’lt 
act no mean a part. 

I’ve watch’d thy many mimic ways—thy thoughts 
beyond thy years, 

inn how a plaintive tale hath melted thee to 

ears : 


I’ve coe expression deeply sit upon thy thoughtful 
TOW, 
When in thy prayers, at even-tide, thou’st said ‘God 
? 


bless me, now 
O how my hearthas hounded high to see thy bended 


Di * 
To hear thee lisp in mildness sweet thy infant 


melody. 
To view thee with an anzious eye—to tend thy 
every need— 
To — all thy little cares—was my fond part 
eed. 
Nor must thy mother’s prayer be hush’d—that God 
may bless her boy, 
That He who daily gives us bread will crown with 
hope and joy: 
With years of plenitude and peace—with mind of 
wi Pagycates birth— P gai 
every virtue—every grace—and every mo! 
worth! T. G. Woop. 


A VISIT TO ANOTHER WORLD. 


An American captain some years ago, pro- 
fessed to have discovered that the globe was 
composed of a series of worlds, one within 
another, like a nest of boxes. He talked ver 

avely of the various animals he and his fel- 

ows would find in their journey to explore 
one or two of these systems. As yet no ac- 
counts have been received of the successful 
execution of his design, which, however, 
seems to have been suggested to him by a sto- 
ry with which Giraldus Cambrensis,favoured 
e worldin the twelfth century, of therather 
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singular adventures of a young Taffy. It 
ae :—“A short time before our days, 
a circumstance worthy of note occurred in 
those parts (Neath ir Glamorganshire), 
which Elidorus, a priest, most solemnly 
affirmed to have befallen himself. Whena 
youth about twelve years of , in order 
to escape from the severity of his preceptor, 
he ran away, and concealed himself under 
the hollow bank of a river; and after fast- 
ing in that situation for two days, two little 
men of pigmy stature (“homunculi duo sta- 
tur@ quasi pigmee,” as the monk calls them) 
appeared to him, and said, ‘If you will go 
with us, we will lead you into a country 
full of delights and sports.” Assenting, 
and rising up, he followed his guides, at 
first through a path subterraneous and 
dark, into a most beautiful country, murky, 
however, and not illuminated with the full 
light of the sun. All the days were cloudy, 
and the nights extremely dark. The boy 
was brought before the king, and introduced 
to him in the presence of his court, when, 
having examined him for a long time to 
the great admiration of his courtiers, he 
introduced him to his son, who was then a 
boy. These people were of the smallest 
stature, but very well proportioned; fair 
complexioned, with long hair, particularly 
the feanadea, who wore it flowing over their 
shoulders. They had horses and hounds 
adapted to their size. They ate neither 
fish nor flesh; but lived for the most part 
on milk and saffron. As often as they re- 
turned from our hemisphere, they repro- 
bated our ambition, infidelities, and incon- 
stancies; and although they had no form 
of public worship, they were, it seems, strict 
lovers and reverers of truth—for no one 
was so utterly detested by them as a liar. 
“The boy frequently returned to our 
world, sometimes by the way he had gone, 
sometimes by others; at first in company, 
and afterwards alone—making himself 
known only to his mother, to whom he 
described what he had seen. Being desired 
by her to bring her a present of gold, with 
which that country abounded, he stole, 
while at play with the king’s son, a golden 
ball with which he used to divert himself, 
and brought it in haste to his mother—but 
not unpursued; for as he entered the house, 
he stumbled at the threshold, let his ball 
drop, which two pigmies seized, and de- 
parted, showing the boy every mark of con- 
tempt and derision. Notwithstanding many 
attempts for the space of a whole year, he 
never could discover the track to the sub- 
terraneous passage; but after sufferin; 
many misfortunes, he at length dicasaded 
in renewing his intimacy with this myste- 
rious race. He had, however, previously 
made himself acquainted with their lan- 
guage, which, observes Giraldus, was very 
conformable to the Greek idiom.” 
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A species of sprite, similar to, and 
 mineR the very soon Bs § of the Ely, of 

ales, is said to exist at the present day in 
Sweden. The Swedish Elf is to all intents 
and the cousin-german of the 
Wels and its mythology is precisely 
similar. en the Swedish t sees a 
circle marked on the morning s, he 
attributes it at once to the midnight revels 
of the mischievous fairy. 


MARRIAGE AND EDUCATION, 
BY JOHN BYRNE. 


Marriage is accused of all the evils of 
life—an unjust accusation—marriage is 
good; it is our methods of education which 
are bad. Whatever, therefore, would amend 
these methods would render the state of 
marriage more happy. What is required? 
Only a very simple thing, but which has 
not yet been tried; viz. to accustom us 
from our childhood to all the thoughts and 
sentiments which are to fill up our lives. 
Let us acquire how to think, and not what 
to think; it is in this particular that the 
great error of education originates. Parents 
and guardians that would wish to fix the 
attention of young girls on the choice of 
their husbands, should educate them for 
this choice: impress deeply in their souls 
the characters of true love, in order that 
they may not be deceived by whatever has 
only its appearance. 

re they not made for loving? Should 
not this happiness extend itself throughout 
their whole life? Is it not, at the same 
time, their supremacy, their power, and 
their destiny? And yet the old conventional 
prejudices which abhor love still exist in 
families. Mothers forget in the presence 
of their children, the perils which this 
narrow education surrounds, the illusions 
to which their ignorance gives birth, and 
the weaknesses which follow these illusions, 
To open the higher attributes of the mind 
of the young to true love, is to harm them 
against the rpg. ‘passions which 
usurp its name: and here the adv is 
twofold, for, by exalting the loving ties 
of the soul, you, in some measure, paralyze 
the tumultuous passions of the senses. 

Examine the first choice of a girl. 
Amongst all the qualities which please her 
in a lover there is perhaps not one which 
would be suitable in a husband, and, in 
fact she frequently sees little more of him 
she loves than the beauty of his form, or 
perhaps the elegance of his dress. Is not 
this, then, the most complete condemnation 
of our system of education? From an 
apprehension of too strongly affecting the 
heart, we conceal from woman all that is 
worthy of love; we allow the sense of the 
beautiful that exists in them to be lost among 
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futilities—the outside pleases theme-what 
is within is unknown, When, therefore, 
after having been united six months, they 
look for the delightful young man whose 
presence charmed them, they are often very 
much surprised to find in his place only an 
impertinent fellow, an ignoramus, or 9 
simpleton. Yet this is what is commonly 
termed in the world a marriage of inclina- 
tion. 

It is true that, in the present state of 
our manners, young ladies are seldom called 
upon to make their choice; their imagina- 
tion is occupied, not with the husband, but 
with marriage. So it results that most 
girls have marri for their object, with- 
out thinking much about the husband. On 
their part the parents seek to match the 
fortunes; their aim, they say, is to secure 
the futurity of their children; and, absorbed 
in this idea, they treat of marriage as an 
affair of commerce—as of a thing which 

ives a position in the world—forgetting 

at it is a thing which causes happiness 
or unhappiness. Thus our foolish wisdom 
has succeeded in detaching love from mar- 
pe a we have made a bargain by which 
girls purchase the powes of regulating the 
expences of their household—of going out 
alone—and of seeking in the circle around 
them that half of their soul, that ideal 
being which youth dreams of and will 


SS. 

For how much soever our education 
may succeed in suppressing our inclina- 
tions it cannot destroy them; man and 
woman are of the same being, whom nature 
unconquerably tends to unite by love, The 
actual system is but a deception; it removes 
the danger from the paternal roof to trans- 
port to that of the husband. 

Singular education! the chief aim of 
which is to throw upon another the heavy 
load of our want of foresight. 

Thus, in the present state of matters, 
young girls are unable to make a 
choice for want of experience, an 
choice of parents is almost always bad, for 
want of the recollection of what is required 
in youth. We are placed between two evils, 
without any chance of good. In order to 
extricate ourselves from such a deplorable 
position, there is but one means, which con- 
sists of giving at the same to girls more 
freedom and more enlightenment. I would 
imprint in their minds an ideal model of all 
human perfections, and teach them to sub- 
ject their inclinations to the guidance of 
this model. 

While destroying their state of half-sla- 
very, I would accustom them to rely upon 


their own powers, which is of more im- 
portance, as regards the stability of their 
virtues than is generally sup; by deve- 


loping in them the innate sense of moral 
beauty; I would accustom them to seek for 
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it everywhere, and to prefer it before al 
Love need then no longer be feared; this 
flame which consumes would then be no 
moe than the flame which enlightens and 
vivifies. 





Tar “GROVES OF BLARNEY,” anp 
“LOVEGROVES.” 


SONG. 


“ The groves of Blarney, they are so charming, 
Pan. | other groves can with oem compare,” 
cepting “ Lovegroves,’’ where its slerming, 
Sor beege the bills are and how small the 4 
For little dishes of their little fishes, 


But this I must say, I hope and trust they 
Will see their error, and amend their ways ; 
For in his wines, from Port to Tokay, 
The civil landlord does his best to plase. 
And as to cooking, and as to waiting, 
There’s not a house can beat him near, 
If, then, for white-bait there’s some abate-ing 
Why that’s the house for you and me, my dear. 


THE NECK.* 
A TRADITION FROM THE GERMAN. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Oh! Father, by the river’s side. 
We talk’d and play’d the hours away, 
And as we watch’d the waters glide, 
We heard the Neck sweet music play. 
So soft and soothing was the strain, 
It seem’d our very hearts to gain' 


“why pers thou Neck? my brother cried, 
vation never canst thou know, 
Condemned by this lone river’s side, 
To days of ess of woe. 
Small cause hast thou to tune thy lyre, 
Or breathe the strains the blest inspire. 


“Scarce had he spoken when the sprite 
Sank in the sullen rivers tide, 
O’erpower’d with grief he shun’d the light, 
His shame and to hide. 
It pained us much to see such woe, 
And his sad eyes with tears o’erflow.”’ 


** Go back, my children,” said the sire. 
** The word of consolation speak, 
Salvation e’en to his desire, 
Shall dry the tears upon his cheek. 
And he shall yet, in gladden’d strain, 
God’s holy name once more proclaim !”” 


Beside the stream the Neck they found, 
Silently seated on the shore, 
With look dejected on the ground, 
3 ony -§ he his ak de oye nih 
eep not, poor spri e dren 
“For thy sins, foo, the saviour died!” 


Again a song of heav’nly joy 
Came from the spirit’s warbling lyre, 
And hymns which do the blest employ, 


When they rejoin the angelic quire. 
Sweetly he sung till twinkling bright, 
The stars illumed the list’ning night. 
OmeEca. 





“The Neck is a fairy frequenting rivers The tal 
is from the pen of the Brothers Grim. 
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The Gatherer, 


Royal Splendour.—The plate at Windsor in 


Castle is valued at £2,000,000! A single 
gold service of G the Fourth contains 
all the utensils requisite to dine 130 guests. 

Bear's Grease,—All the brown, black,and 
white bears in the world would scarcely 
yield a month’s supply of genuine grease for 
the polar consumption Great Britain. 
To “ slaughter a bear” is a by-word among 
barbers for opening a bladder of lard.— 
Mysteries of 

Pee Shelling.—At this season no less 
than from 600 to 800 hands are temporarily 
cmmiyed in Coyent-garden Market in 
shelli ng Deas. 
Authorship of Charles II.—On the death 
of King Charles the Second, two papers, 
written in defence of the christian religion, 
were found in his s' box. James, then 
on the throne, ordered them to be pub- 
lished. George Saville, uis of Halifax, 
pra yey pa this case, he might write 
it all himself, and yet not one word of it his 
own. The king,” he adds, “had only his 
mere natural faculties, without any acquisi- 
tions to improve them; so that it is no won- 
der, if an argument which gave such ease 
and relief to his mind, made such an im- 
pression, that with thinking often of it (as 
men are apt to do of every thing they like), 
he might, by the effect chiefly of his memo- 
ry, put ther a few lines with his own 
hand, without any help at the time; in 
which there was nothing extraordinary, but 
that one so little inclined to write at all, 
should prevail with himself to do it with 
the solemnity of a casuist.” 

Arithmetic taught with the Classics in the 


Old Schools.—At Wotton-under-Edge, the niards. 


free grammar school. founded so early as in 
8 Richard II, admitted teaching “to write 
a fair hand, to cipher, and cast accompts,” 
by letters patent of the 22nd year of the 
reign of the learned King James I. At 
Skipton, a mar school was founded in 
2 Edward VI, and the original rules direct 
that the boys be first taught the alphabet, 
and afterwards ed to grammar. At 
Wakefield, the free grammar school was 
founded in 34 Eliz.; and the statutes made 
in 1607, provide for tuition in writing, as 
well as in the classics. At Welingbosongh 
is an ancient grammar school, which was 
brought before Lord Keeper Egerton in 38 
Eliz.; and his lordship sanctioned the teach- 
ing of “reading, writing, and casting ac- 
counts,” as well as Latin in it. At Alden- 
ham a grammar school was founded in 
general terms in 1599, but in the course of 


the same year, the intention of the founder He 


in using those terms, is shown by statutes 
directing the master to teach “ Latin, and 
the usher English, writing, ciphering, and 
casting accounts.” At Kaaresborough the 


free. grammar 
James I; to educate poor as well ag rich, 
nar, accidence and other books. 
Pay un .—It was in the nar OR 
anatomy was co! 
that in the West. The emperor erick 
ordered thes 0 porsan should be admitted 
to his degree who had not studied ana- 
tomy and the dissection of the human body. 
piso remarkable wor! 
on medecine written ai period, amon 
which is the Trésor des Pauvres, or Manudl 
of the art of Curi 


pope under the Py. of John XXI. 


ing 

demonstrated that the cooling of the globe 
(if such a fact is admitted) must be very 
slow, being less than gig9 of a centigrade 

for a century. 
ices in Bristol in 1635.— cakes 
me ap Pag (iy sold into Holland at 
r dozen, a coming purposely to 
fetch them away. @ rape al was as 
in making soap to some extent in Bristol. 
A firkin of old soap eost 16s.; sack 1s. a 
uart; claret, 6d. horseload of goods 
m Bristol to Shrewsbury paid 2s. 6d, 
ouniage ; from Ten 2 Pari 6s. 
‘onsumption ea ee. e of 
the most remarkable facts in the diet of 
mankind, is the consumption of tea and 
coffee. Upwards of 800,000,000 of pounds 
of these articles are annually consumed by 
"Cale! Stoddart and Captain Conaly 
t in — 
Letters continue to be received from Dr, 
Wolff which encourage a belief that these 

gentlemen are alive. 
against the Spa- 


Fury of the Mexicans 
i Gal weak of haem eatin 


subjects of Montezuma was great in the 
extreme. Bernal Diaz says:—“In the 
midst of their fierce attacks, the constant, 
cried out, “You are a set of De 2m 
scoundrels, you are fit for nothing, and you 
neither know how to build a house nor on 
to cultivate maise. You are a pack of 
worthless fellows, and only come to plunder 
our town. You have away from your 
own country, and deserted your own ki 
but before eight days are past there 
not be one of you left alive. Qh! you mi- 
serable beings, you are so bad and beastly, 
that even your flesh is not eatable, It tastes 
ag bitter as Y It is most probable 
nat ner e: pet feasted off the 
ies of several of our companions, the 
Almighty, in his mercy, had’ turned the 
‘hey iaberesilg weockered tate powcete 
ey ute! eir prisoners, 
writes" We coal inly see the 
platform, with the chapel in which those 
cursed idols stood! how the Mexicans had 
adorned the heads of the Spaniards with 
feathers, and compelled their victims to 
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dance round their god. Huitzilopochtli; we 
saw how they stretched them out at full 
length on a large stone, ript open their 
breasts with flint knives, tore out the 
Pal itating heart, and offered it to their 
idols.” 

Classic Performances——The Prussian 
king is about to add the “Eumenides,” of 
Eschylus, to the number of revivals of the 
Greek drama, which have taken place, by 
his direction, at the palace-theatre of Pots- 


dam. 

Sir Walter Scott's Monument.—Upwards 
of 1000/1. of the sum wanting to complete 
the Edinburgh monument to the memory of 
Sir Walter Scott, has been produced by a 
“Waverley Ball,” held, in London, at 
Willis’s Rooms, and attended by 1,438 

rsons, 

Prices of Old Books. —'The Atheneum 
says, after noticing the sale of Shakes- 

eare’s Sonnets, “ Good copies of good old 

ooks are on the rise. Indeed, they are 
searcer than ever—our public libraries buy- 
ing liberally and largely, and having many 
noble bequests made to themselves.” 

Death of the Duke d Angouleme.—This 

rince, the husband of the daughter of 

souis XVI, is no more: he died cn the 3d 
instant, at Goritz. His royal highness en- 
joyed a distinguished reputatien for cou- 
rage and humanity. 

Dame Juliana Berners.—A fortnight ago, 
a poor fellow in the village of Blyton, in 
Lincolnshire, went, with a basket hung on 
his arm,*in which’ was a parcel of books, 
into the town of Gainsburgh. He was 
stopped by an inquiry from a druggist as 
to what he had in his basket; and the lat- 
ter bought the lot for three shillings—the 
poor fellow walked off perfectly content. 
The druggist, in looking over the books, 
finds one which he could not read; so off 
he goes with it toa young bookseller, and 
after these two had examined it, they came 
to the conclusion that it was a very curious 
book. The druggist, on profit bent, offered 
this one book to the bookseller for the sum 
of five shillings; but the bookseller dared 
not venture on such a tremendous specula- 
tion, besides there was one certain, perhaps 
two leaves out. The druggist left it, and 
the bookseller was to try what he could get 
for it. Presently, it was seen by a reverend 
gentleman, who, not anxious himself 
touching such books, took little notice of it, 
but goes to a young friend, a bookseller, 
who had the credit of being a little bookish. 
The bookish man looked at it,—suddenly a 
kind of tremor passed through his frame, 
and one guinea is bid for the book. The 
owner is undecided, and will not say any- 
thing. Next day the “Squire” comes to 
town, sees the book, and offers three pounds : 
but the bookish man had secured the re- 
fusal. The Squire takes it home to look 


over, and returning it himself the day 
after, actually offers five guineas. “The 
Squire knows,” was doubtless the poor 
bookseller’s thought, and straightway he 
i ae of the book to the 

kish man for seven pounds. Rejoicing 
apparently, the foolish, anxious fellow lays 
down the seven pounds demanded, and be- 
comes ssed of Dame Juliana Berner’s 
Boke of St. Albans, imprynted at St. Albans, 
MCCCCLXXXVIL Since these occurences 
it has again changed hands; and the 
learned world will rejoice to hear that it 
has become a denizen of the library of the 
Rt. Hon. J. Grenville. 

Rights of Citizens.—The municipal rights 
in England were formerly mixed up, as in 
France, with the feudal system, though to 
a greater extent. The Ses aa was re- 
cent, and the military vassals preserved a 
good deal of their authority over the citi- 
zens. The municipal privileges partook of 
the character of fiefs, and existed by and 
under the swords of the barons. A great 

rinciple was, however, proclaimed in Magna 

harta. The immunities of the towns were 
recognised by the king, and the represen- 
tatives of the communes were called to 
parliament to vote in matters of aid and 
subsidy. In the heart of the cities, inte- 
rior municipal bodies were formed: every 
trade and branch of industry had its pecu- 
liar laws, privileges, and magistracy. The 
glovers, the butchers, the fishermen, as 
well as the rest, boasted of their banners, 
their guard, and their provost, as well as 
the towns and the barons. 

Parliament to be Assembled twice in each 
year.—In a Parliament Roll of Edward II, 
it is stipulated, that the King should hold a 
Parliament once every year, or even twice 
if necessary, and that in a convenient place 
‘Que le Roi tiegne Parliament une foiz par 
an ou deux foix si mestier soit, et ceo en 
lieu covenable.’—Rot. Parl. vol. i. p. 285. 

Diseases carried in Clothes.—The state- 
ment lately put forth by the tailors of 
disease being carried in garments, brought 
from the dens of sickness, filth, and pover- 
ty, does not rest on their ipse dizit, as will 
be seen in the subjoined extract:—* It has 
been often observed, that persons from jails, 
work-houses, and other artificial places of 
confinement, though not at the time, and 
what is still more remarkable, though not 
observed at any period to have laboured 
under formal disease, carry in themselves or 
in their clothes causes which occasion fever 
in its most formidable aspect to those who 
—_— near to them.”—Outline of the 

me | and Cure of Fever, by Robert Jack- 
son, M. D, Edinburgh. 1798. 
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